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No. 4.--The “Golden’’ Method of Producing 
Comb Honey Described. 


BY J. A. GOLDEN. 
[Continued from page 66.) 


IRST, then, is a properly constructed hive, either a new 
hive or a remodeled one, as previously described. 
Second, a normal colony of bees. 

Third, a good queen, and her wings clipt. 

Fourth, when your colony casts a swarm pick up the 
clipt queen and let her run in the cage, as previously noted. 


Fifth, remove the parent hive from its stand and place 
the two prepared supers with sections on the stand, then re- 
move one of the sections from one of the middle rows of the 
top super, and insert the caged queen, setting the parent 
hive on top of the twosupers. If a super was on the hive 
at the time of swarming, just leave it on, and return the 
section (taken from super) to the feed receptacle which al- 
ways remains on top. 

Now take from the little pocket in the back end of the 
feed receptacle the slate, and register the age of the queen, 
and date of swarming, and don’t forget, when taking off 
surplus, to register the same. Return the slate, and cover 
up the hive, by which time the bees will have returned, 
finding their royal mother occupying new quarters, ample, 
clean and tidy, and at once commence work. 

(I will note here that some have reported that the bees 
re-swarmed after returning the queen, but almost all after- 
wards reported that the queen-cell or cells had been over- 
lookt, therefore I advise setting a zinc entrance-guard for 
two or three days after releasing the queen.) 

Sixth, on the fifth or sixth day, in the evening, lift the 
frames from the hive one by one, and shake or brush the 
bees at the front of the hive, and examine closely, and if 
you want to return the queen -destroy every cell and any- 
thing that looks like a cell, as I have found queen-cells with 
just the tip showing above worker-brood, and having the 
miniature cups plainly markt. 

jut if you want to supersede the queen, take your 
choice of cells, and pinch the mother-queen’s head, having 
examined all the frames; and if you wish to reserve two 
frames of capt honey for winter or spring stores, take out 
the two outside frames and set or hang them in the fuming- 
box, and insert two dummies in their place, and put the 
parent hive on the stand, placing the two supers with the 
swarm on top of the parent hive; removing the queen and 
cage, insert the section that was previously set in the feed 
receptacle, and if a super was on the parent hive set it on 
top of the two occupying the swarm, and if having reserved 
two frames of capt honey, record it on the slate also, and 








put on the cover, then the 5-inch rim and cover, andif the 


| queen is to be returned let her run in at the entrance with 


two or three puffs of smoke. 

The question has been askt why I recommend making 
this change in the evening. Ido so because all worker-bees 
are at home, and by morning every worker knows her de- 
partment, and all goes well. Should you make the change 
at noon, all the difference would be, the bees would be both- 
ered quite a little while, so it is advisable to change in the 
evening. 

Seventh—Now it must be remembered that a new swarm 
of bees will work far more energetically until they build up 
to a normal condition than at any other time, consequently 
one must not overlook this and neglect to supply colonies 
on this method with plenty of surplus room, so there are 
thousands of workers already, and thousands still coming 
in upon the stage of action; and as the queen has been de- 
prived from depositing eggs five or six days, she has now an 
opportunity, as many cells await her; otherwise, if the bees 
have not plenty of storing-room they will crowd the queen 
out by depositing their nectar below, and thus deprive the 























A View of the Golden Hive Pérféected. 


queen of her mission, then sulk into the swarm fever, and 
results will not be satisfactory. A little too much room is 
better than not enough, Of course, one must use judg- 
ment, also be guided according to the flow whether,long or 
short. 

Having been censured for being reserved in giving in- 
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formation on my method in former articles, I trust the fore- 
going will be ample, and so plain that all may test it; then, 
having kept a record, as previously noted, figure the differ- 
ence between a colony on the Golden method and the best 
colony workt on any other method, and report results. 
Practical tests are the proper methods to test it, and not 
what Golden or any other bee-keeper says, before you put 
all your eggs in the basket at one time. 

Also, I ask in making out a record, don’t forget to con- 
sider the new hives, frames and comb foundation one would 
have to make or buy for other methods when hived in sep- 
arate hives; also the cost of brood-combs and the honey 
they contain, etc. Then contrast that with the same num- 
ber of colonies on the Golden method, and see which you 
prefer to follow. Then be happy while following it. Am I 
not fair in the proposition ? 

Again, when the flow begins to wane, keep taking out 
finisht sections and keep filling in their places sections 
nearest finisht, thus reducing the number of supers as fast 
as the outlook will admit, by which one can have nearly all 
sections finisht, providing the flow is not cut short suddenly. 

After the surplus receptacles are removed, and you have 
some sections nearly completed, place’ a super over the 
brood and fill up with sections to be finisht, then place over 
it an empty super and feed receptacle on top, and put in it 
one or two sections having a small amount of honey in 
them, and see how quickly the bees will empty them and 
store in the sections below. Then you can keep increasing 
the amount to be carried down, and thus you can save much 
nice comb, and at the same time have more finisht comb 
honey. 

After the flow closes, remove all surplus receptacles, 
take out the two dummies, moving the two outside frames 
to the side of the hive, and insert two frames filled with 
comb foundation. When you prepare your colonies for win- 
ter, if those frames are full of honey, you have two nice 
frames of capt honey stored away for each colony. But if 
a fall flow comes, you will have four in place of two. 

To prepare colonies for winter, make cushions of cheese 
cloth or any cheap material, and loosely stuff with any 
choice of packing, so as to completely fill the feed recepta- 
cle. Close the wire-cover, and pack all around inside of the 
5-inch rim, and put on the outside cover, having previously 
screwed the combined cover down, closing the side-en- 
trances at the top of the brood-body, and bottom side-en- 
trances by turning the bottom-board rim upside down, and 
setting the hive on the rim completely closes the same at 
the bottom. Then adjust the expander to suit your climate. 

The idea of this wonderful little piece of furniture—the 
contractor and expander entrance-guard—was donated to 
the perfecting of my hive by Mr. J. S. Hartzell, of Pennsyl- 
vania; also the movable alighting-board, which explains 
itself, and which is a great saving of wide lumber in cut- 
ting. When using this movable alighting-board the bot- 
tom may be the same length as the top, thus very handy for 
packing in a wagon when moving to out-apiaries. 

In conclusion, I here show a view of the Golden hive 
perfected, giving a glimpse of the combined cover in posi- 
tion, also showing how the expander is used. The screw- 
eyes are past through the saw-kerf, then the expander can 
be changed to any d@ésired space, and aturn of the screw- 
eye secures it. It is areal blessing in a time of robbing 
so handy and complete, and if you use the Golden method 
use the expander and the detachable alighting-board, if de- 
sired. 

I have endeavored in this series of articles to make all 
plain. Icould give many testimonials from honest bee- 
keepers from various parts of the United States, speaking 
in highest praise of my method. I kindly ask the bee- 
keepers throughout the world to carefully, and without 
prejudice, give my method, as described, a test by a practi- 
cal manipulation during 1899, then report your findings, 
whether good or bad. 

I take this opportunity to publicly return my thanks 
to the very many that have written me, from every quarter 
of the globe, so many kind wishes, all of which have been 
highly appreciated by me. Morgan Co., Ohio. 


The Omaha Convention Report ran through 14 num- 
bers of the Bee Journal, beginning with the first number in 
October, 1898. Now we have on hand quite a number of 
complete sets of that report, which we will mail for just 10 
cents each. That is, 14 copiesof the American Bee Journal 
for only a dime. ‘There are doubtless a good many of our 
new readers who will be glad to get that fine report. 








Honey-Dew—An Experience With It. 
BY J. A. NASH. 


N page 17, Prof. A. J. Cook writes on honey-dew, taking 
the ground that honey-dew is a secretion of insects, and 
doubts the assertion of the British Bee Journal that it is 

‘*a sweet juice that sometimes exudes from the surface of 
the leaves of trees and plants.’’ For many years I was of 
the same opinion as Prof. Cook regarding this matter, but 
I have since changed my mind. 


A few years ago this section of Iowa was blest (?) with 
a very heavy flow of honey-dew. I did not see it on any- 
thing but the hickory leaves, but was told it also appeared 
on the walnut. It made its appearance only on the upper 
side of the leaves. Every leaf had many small, glistening 
drops of a sweetish substance on it. The bees would leave 
the hives at daybreak, and continue working until the heat 
of the midday sun had partially dried up the leaf juice, then 
work ceast; late in the afternoon they would often com- 
mence again and continue until nightfall. 


I never saw as great activity in the: apiary as at this 
time. The home apiary was situated near a heavy growth 
of small timber (and by the way,I never saw this ‘‘dew”’ 
on a large tree). This substance was very dark-colored, had 
a very rank flavor, and killed over 80 percent of my bees be- 
for the next spring, ina cellar that wintered my large api- 
ary with a loss of about one colony in a hundred several 
times. : 

Now, I noticed this dew just as Prof. Cook says he did— 
from the back of a horse as I rode through the timber, and 
while I did not see any aphides, I had no doubt they were 
on the upper branches engaged in the manufacture of what 
some facetious writer called ‘* bug-juice.”’ 


Now, undoubtedly, I should have believed to this day 
that all of the honey-dew in the country was caused by 
bark-lice had it not been for an old-time bee-keeper—one of 
the log-gum and brimstone regime—an old backwoodsman 
with a keen eye and a good supply of what Ben Butler 
called ‘‘ horse-sense.’’ He came into the apiary one morn- 
ing as I sat watching the clouds of misguided bees as they 
fell heavily loaded on the alighting-boards, and wondered 
what I would do with the thousands of pounds of liquid filth 
(for it was not fit to eat) that they were filling the hives 
with, and remarkt, ‘‘ Look a-here, old man; you told me 
that this honey-dew was made by bugs. Now, I jist cuta 
black hickory tree that was covered with honey-dew, and 
they were not 40 lice on the hull tree, asI could find, and 
I allow I have two good eyes. Say, don’t you think it was 
a sorter heavy strain on them lice to make all that dew? I 
allow they sot up nights.”’ 

The last remark a little sarcastically. I told my.old 
friend that very likely the falling of the tree shook the 
aphides off, but concluded to investigate a little myself. 

his time I climbed the tree, in fact several of them, and 
the more I lookt the more my faith in the bark and leaf 
louse theory was shaken. 

On none of the trees examined could I find any insects 
except a few scattering, green-colored (very small) ones, 
such as can be found on hickory leaves at all times in warm 
weather. They are almost always found on the under side 
of the leaves, while the ‘‘ dew ”’ is on the upper. 


A careful examination developt the fact that the leaves 
on the tops of the trees were covered as thickly as else- 
where, showing the theory that this substance was ejected 
from the bodies of insects did not bear a close inspection. 


To make assurance doubly sure, I took a saw and cut 
off the top of a tree that stood about 100 yards away from 
any other timber, and observed this tree repeatedly. The 
tops of the upper leaves were covered as thickly as those on 
the lower branches. Ialso tooka number of small limbs 
and placed them on the floor of the honey-house, carefully 
cleaning the tops of the leaves with a damp cloth. This 
was done in the evening. The branches were freshly cut, 
and no insects were visible. The next morning the dew 
could be plainly seen and tasted on these leaves, plainly 
showing that it was the juice of the leaves that from some 
cause burst forth and dotted them. 

Now I don’t wish to join issue with Prof. Cook. Honey- 
dew—so-called—may at times be caused by aphides, very 
likely it is, but I don’t think that all the leaf and bark lice 
in Iowa could have made the honey-dew that was exuded 
from the leaves of Jasper county trees. 

On this occasion there were tons of this stuff gathered 
by the bees, and the lice could not be found at all. 
Jasper Co., Iowa. 
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National Pure Food and Drug Congress. 
BY REV. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


HE second annual meeting of this Congress was held in 
the city of Washington, D.C., Jan. 19-21. The pro- 
gram was an interesting one, and included some of the 

leading men of the Nation, among whom was the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and several other members of the House and 
Senate. The attendance was good, and the delegates rep- 
resented almost every productive industry in the land. 
Scores of State and National organizations were repre- 
sented, and they were nearly a unit in the belief that the 
passage of the Pure Food Bill as revised by the Congress 
last year should be urged without any material changes. 
There were some who thought the Bill could be strength- 
ened by slight changes in the wording, and a few others, 
we are sorry to say, who wore the insignia of delegates, 
who were anxious to amend the Bill in order that they 
might kill it, but the Congress promptly sat down on all 
such movements. 

A markt peculiarity of the Congress was its disposition 
not to encourage what is known as “‘ class legislation.’’ The 
bill as drafted a year ago is remarkably clear of anything 
of this kind, and it semed to be the almost unanimous opin- 





Rev. E. T. Abbott. 


ion of the Congress that it should be leftso. Here is one of 
the essentially weak points of many pure food laws—they 
are enacted purely in the financial interest of the producers, 
and generally of a single class of producers. Now, it seems 
to the writer that law has nothing to do with increasing the 
price of the produce of any individual or class of individuals, 
but it does have something to do with the interests of all of 
the people, consumers as well as producers. While the law 
has nothing to do with high or low prices, it does have 
something to do with preventing fraud and deception. 

The Pure Food and Drug Congress is not asking that 
any industry be supprest, or even crippled, but it does ask 
the Government to compel every man to sell his products 
for what they are, and that he be prevented from perpe- 
trating any kind of fraud on his customers, as does every 
man who, prompted by greed and avarice, misbrands any 
article of commerce, or mixes any inferior or deleterious 
article with a food product. All of the addresses delivered 
before the Congress, with one or two exceptions, were along 
this line, and were keyed to this idea. 

President Blackburn showed himself to be an excellent 
presiding officer, and, owing to his promptness and decis- 
ion, a great deal of routine business was transacted, not- 
withstanding there were a great many addresses on the pro- 
gram. It was voted to make the organization permanent, 
a constitution and by-laws were adopted, and officers elected 
to serve until their successors are chosen. The old officers 
were all re-elected, it being the opinion of the committee on 
organization (of which the writer was chairman) that those 
who had begun the good work would better be left in full 
charge for the present. 





It will no doubt be of special interest to the bee-keeping 
friends to know that our industry received its full recogni- 
tion on the floor of the Congress the same as last year. The 
editor of the Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, who went as a 
representative of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion and the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, was made 
chairman of two important committees, and was again 
named as vice-president for the State of Missouri. Mr. 
Secor was continued vice-president for the State of Iowa ; 
E. S. Lovesy, for Utah, and, at the suggestion of the writer, 
Thomas G. Newman was named for vice-president for Cali- 
fornia. 

It will be seen from this that the bee-keepers will have 
themselves to blame if they do not have a hand in this im- 
portant legislation. 

We desire to say, in this connection,that the bee-keepers 
of the United States are under special obligations to the 
‘** Burlington,” “‘ Big Four,’’ and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railways, for it was through the courtesy of these roads that 
the delegate of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was able to attend the Congress, there being only the small 
appropriation of $15.00 set apart for this purpose by the 
Directors of the Association, and this amount would not 
pay hotel bills and sleeping-car fare, to say nothing about 
the other necessary incidental expenses. Therefore, we 
trust our friends will remember this, and show their appre- 
ciation of the favor by giving the roads mentioned above 
their patronage when opportunity offers. 


We desire to say before we close that the Pure Food Bill 
was reported favorably by the Senate Committee during the 
time the Congress was in session. It was ordered printed, 
and a copy of it can be had by addressing the Senators of 
your State at Washington, D.C. The House Committee 
will also make a favorable report on it, we were informed, 
and the important thing now is for every one who reads 
this to write his Senators and Representatives from his Dis- 
trict, and urge the passage of the Bill. 

The Bill has found rather smooth sailing up to the pres- 
ent time, but it has now come to the danger line; its ene- 
mies are organized, and on hand with money and influence 
to defeat it. It stands in hand for every friend of common 
honesty, and pure food, drinks and drugs, to be on the alert 
and up and doing, that we may not lose the ground we have 
gained in our fight with this the arch enemy of mankind— 
the adulteration fraud. 


Let us not be lukewarm; let us not be slow to act; let 
us not flatter ourselves that we are not personally inter- 
ested, for we are. No man who eats or drinks can escape 
the baneful effects of this adulteration fraud, but if we are 
not interested for ourselves, it is to be hoped that for the 
good of humanity, for the good of our wives and children, 
for the good of generations yet unborn, we will shake off 
our lethargy, and go forward in our might to remove from 
the history of our country this cursed blight of fraud, de- 
ceit and duplicity, and that it may no longer be said that 
we are the only civilized country on the globe that permits 
the open and flagrant adulteration of foods, drinks and 
drugs.—Modern Farmer and Busy Bee. 


$$ 


Honey and Pollen Producing Trees. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


MONG the early-blooming trees that are planted for 
shade and ornament, the soft maple is probably the 
first to bloom in the Northern States. This tree yields 

a liberal amount of pollen, and but little honey. When the 
weather is mild during soft-maple bloom the bees are found 
humming the whole day long among the inviting blossoms, 
are stimulated to activity, brood-rearing is commenced, and 
the bees are much benefited. 


This tree blooms, some. years, very early, when a cold 
wave comes on after it has been in bloom two or three days, 
and the blossoms are frozen, and the yield of pollen and 
honey thus abruptly ends from this source. Had we years 
ago planted later-blooming honey-producing trees more ex- 
tensively, and the soft maple not so much, our bees would 
have been benefited more. That matter should be more 
closely considered in the future in ornamenting our homes 
or home stirroundings. 

I have found the hard maple to be a true friend to the 
honey-bee, and well worthy of being planted by every bee- 
keeper and others who wish to secure one of our substan- 
tial trees. The hard maple yieldsa liberal amount of honey 
while in bloom, and blooms late enough so the weather is 
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generally good for the bees to work, and a great stimulus is 
given to brood-rearing where this tree grows in abundance. 

The white or gray willow is also a later-blooming tree, 
and yields well in honey and pollen. It has been planted 
for windbreaks and shade quite a good deal, as well as for 
fuel. The bee-keeper who has been located near by has 
also been benefited. I have had strong colonies store 
enough honey while this tree was in bloom so the cells next 
to the top-bars in the brood-frames were filled with honey 
and sealed over. The weather was favorable during the 
blooming period, so the bees put in about every day. Only 
the observing bee-keeper knows what a pleasing condition 
this flow, coming before fruit-bloom, brings about in the 
filling of the brood-combs with honey, pollen and brood; 
and the amateur will almost daily open the hives to note 
the improved conditions daily taking place within his hives. 
‘*T have been there,’’ to use a common phrase. 

I would like to see the white willow extensively planted. 
It thrives well on moist land as well as upland, and can be 
grown on land not suitable for farming purposes. I believe 
a grove of these trees will pay good rent on most farms in 
windbreaks, fuel and protection to stock and field crops in 
general. The bee-keeper, at least, is hardly doing himself 
justice who neglects this valuable tree. The charcoal from 
this timber is considered with great favor. 

In my locality the cherry and plum trees next come into 
bloom. For many years the planting of cherry-trees has 
here been much neglected, and where 25 years ago bushels 
of fruit were raised, now we may say that but little more 
than quarts are grown. This should not be so. Farmers 
and townsmen should study the different varieties of cherry 
trees, and select those that seem hardy and produce good 
fruit in near-by nurseries, and plant them. There are sev- 
eral varieties of these trees that fulfill the above require- 
ments. There can be found room around almost every town 
home for the planting of a few of these trees, the fruit 
from which is most healthful. 

The cherry-trees of our hardy varieties will grow ona 
variety of soils, and I doubt if any farm is so well occupied 
that room now not utilized cannot be found forthe planting 
of from a dozen to two dozen trees. I feel free to assert 
that in northern Illinois not one farmer inten raises his 
own cherries, and I believe the same to be true over a large 
part of our country., All bee-keepers should plant a liberal 
number of these trees and encourage their neighbors to do 
so by their own good example. The beautiful fruit seen 
growing on the trees of the apiarist would of itself havea 
good influence upon those passing along the highway when 
the ripe fruit was hanging upon the trees. The families 
would be supplied with fruit of their own instead of buying, 
as is too much the case with most farmers at present ; and 
the honey-resources would be materially increast by the in- 
creast amount of bloom thus afforded. The trees may be 
planted along fences or upon sodland, or anywhere that one 
may elect to put them. They will do well when planted as 
near as 12 feet apart. Let every bee-keeper planta few 
cherry-trees the coming spring. Carroll Co., Il. 


Pd 
Starting with Bees—Hive Construction. 


BY H. W. HECHLER. 


ROM boyhood I had a natural longing for the honey-bee 
and bee-culture, but I never had the pleasure of owning 
any until three years ago, excepting some 12 years ago, 

when, on June 28, while working on a farm as a farm hand, 
I found a very small swarm of bees, not more than a quart 
in all, clustered on a limb of a little tree. I told the man 
for whom I was working that I was going to hive them, as 
it was good luck to find a swarm of bees. He hada big 
laugh at me, but with the laugh I got a nail-keg, and with a 
littie trouble I hived them init. Every day I would glance 
at my bees. I was very much surprised to see, after a few 
weeks, how fast they built up to a middling strong colony. 
As I did not know anything about bees, I then thought that 
another swarm came and went in with them. 

In the fall, when the honey-flow was over, not knowing 
how much honey it would take to winter them, I supposed 
that they did not have enough to winter, so I killed them. 
But to my great surprise they had the nail-keg filled tothe 
bottom. Then Iwas sorry thatI killed them. ‘This little 
experience only increast my desire to own and handle bees. 
But I never was situated so as to own any until a few years 
ago. . 

Three years ago this winter I traded a nice rocking- 
chair, which I made, fora colony of bees. The following 





summer was a poor season for bees here, and, being very 
weak in the spring, they did not swarm, but stored about 15 
pounds of surplus honey. 

In the fall I bought another colony that was strong, in 
fine condition, and a good grade of bees. 

The greatest problem that faced me in bee-culture was 
hive-construction. I made several different sizes before I 
settled ona style of hive that suited me. And while I had 
this problem before me, I commenced taking the American 
Bee Journal, and also commenced reading the ‘‘ A BC of 
Bee-Culture.’’ From these two useful helps I gained much 
information. 

I use 1x10 inch lumber, generally in the rough, and by 
carefully dressing it I can gain a littlein the thickness, prob- 
ably leaving it 15/16x934 inches. With drest lumber you 
hardly ever get over %-inch thick. I cut the ends out of 
the thickest of the lumber, so as to have good, wide rabbets 
or shoulders for the frames to rest tipon. I gauge the top 
edges of ends, letting the gauge rest against the outside, to 
7/16 inch and rabbet from the inside, % inch wide, to the 
gauge mark. The ends are cut perfectly square, and 134 
inches long. This requires neat work. The sides are cut 
21 inches long; this length includes 2 inches for a portico 
in front. The length of the hive-body proper is 19 inches 
on the outside. The front end is % inch narrower than the 
back for a bee-entrance. 

After the body is nailed together I cut down from the 
top of the portico 24% inches, and on these shoulders nail a 
water-table—a strip 2% inches wide by % at one edge, and % 
at the other. 

I prefer loose bottom-boards. The cover is made of two 
boards 1x10 inches, with one edge beveled. These are nailed 
on two strips 3 inches wide, % thick, and having a slope of 
2 inches from the center of each strip, so as to form a roof. 

These roof-boards should be nailed on these strips so 
they will fit neatly,on the super and hive-body. 

The super is the same length as the top of the hive, 19 
inches, made out df 7% inch lumber, thus giving a chance to 
tier up as high as desired. 

And last of all the frames. The top-bars are 7 /16x1x18 
inches long, with a comb-guide tackt on the underside, or 
two three-cornered (3% inch wide) strips with foundation 
comb placed between these two strips, thus holding it per- 
fectly tight, and at the same time giving strength to the 
top-bar. The ends or legs to the frames are 4x7 /16x83, 
inches, and bottom piece is 34 x7-16x1534 inches, and nailed 
between the legs. All these pieces are cut in a cutting-box, 
thus making them exactly the same length, and also square 
at the ends. By this method the frames will be square and 
hang true inthe hive. Super material can also be cut ina 
cutting-box. 

But how to space the frames and keep them spaced was 
a puzzle to me; and after studying over the matter fora 
long time, and trying different plans, some one mentioned 
staples in the Bee Journal. That idea alone was worth 
$5 tome. But it did not specify how to use them at that 
time. At first I tried to put them in the edge of the top-bar, 
but it would split the top-bar, so I tried putting them in the 
rabbet and spacing with a compass, and making holes with 
a brad-awl. I like this plan very well. Frames are easily 
taken out. I use 9 frames in my size hive. 

This method will do only for those who are mechanics 
enough to make their hives, and have not much else to do in 
winter time, and a warm place to work in. 

Keokuk Co., Iowa, Dec. 26. 





York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 60 cents; 100 for 
$1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 

a 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Basswood Two-and-a-Half Miles Away. 


I want to move 40 colonies of bees to within about 2% 
miles of a rich growth or river bottom with any amount of 
basswood on it. Can bees make a success at that distance ? 

IND. TER. 

ANSWER.—I think you will find that bees will work well 
on basswood 2% miles distant. I’d give a good deal for a 
lot of it that near me. 





Moving Bees in Winter. 


I have just bought a large apiary 17 miles from home. 
Would it do to take the bees from the cellar some fine day, 
and move them to my own at this season (Jan. 27)? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWER.—Yes, if the weather is fine enough for the 
bees to have a flight before being put into the cellar again. 
I shouldn’t want to take them from one cellar and put them 
into another without a flight, unless pretty sure they would 
be kept in only for a short time. Some have reported doing 
so with no bad consequences, and if you care to take the 
risk yours might be one of the successful cases, but unfor- 
tunately there have been other cases in which the results 
were disastrous. 

(= a oo 


Likely Dying of Old Age. 


Quite a number of my bees are dying ; others on a fine 
day will come out, fly a short distance and drop dead. They 
have plenty of honey. What is the trouble ? OREGON. — 

ANSWER.—If the number is not large, there may be 
nothing wrong. Inthe course of the winter a great many 
bees die in every colony from old age, and when there comes 
a day warm enough for them to fly the healthy bees will 
carry out some of the dead ones and drop them on the 
ground, and some that are ‘‘on their last legs’’ will fly out 
and never return. It is quite possible that there is nothing 
wrong with your bees, so far as can be learned from your 
description. : 

~ ee 


Styles of Hives, Etc. 


1. I bought a colony of bees last fall, size of hive as fol- 
lows: 14x20, by 14 inches deep, outside measure, with 11 
frames put in crosswise. What make of hive is it ? 

2. Are frames better lengthwise or crosswise ? 

5. On top of the frames was cotton stuck fast by prop- 
olis. I have them wintered outside packt in chaff. Should 
[have taken off the cotton before putting them away for 
winter ? 

+. Describe the different makes of hives, with their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Being a wood-worker I could 
make my own hives, frames, etc. I would like to know 
about these hives: Langstroth, Dadant, Gallup, Heddon 
and Quinby. 

5. What are the sizes of the Langstroth 8 and 10 frame 

hives? I see that make spoken of more than any other. 

_ 6. Which style of hive do you consider best for comb 
oney ? CANADA. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. 

2. In this country mgst bee-keepers prefer to have the 
lrames running toward the entrance, so that a bee on first 
entering a hive can go upon any frame. 

_ 3. Itis generally considered better to have some open 
cloth like burlap in place of a cloth that is covered with 
propolis so as to be air-tight. Still, if the propolized cloth 
is warmly covered over, and the entrance is open enough, 
it will do very well. 

4+. In one sense all the movable-frame hives in the 
country are Langstroths, for he invented the movable 
frame. The name, however, when used in a more restricted 





sense, is generally applied to hives with frames that do not 
vary much from 18 inches in length and 9 inches in depth. 
The Dadant and Quinby are the same, with frames of large 
size, 18% inches long and11\ deep. The Gallup frame is 
11% inches square. Heddon frames are 18 1-16 inches long 
and 5% inches deep. They are not hanging frames, like 
the others, but are held in place by the pressure of thumb- 
screws. The hive can be inverted at will, and two or more 
stories are used at pleasure. All dimensions here given are 
outside measure. 

To give all that has been said as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of these different hives would fill many num- 
bers the American Bee Journal, so of course it cannot be 
given here. 

5. The frame generally used for the Langstroth or dove- 
tailed hive is 17% long and 9% deep. Foran 8-frame hive 
the body is 18% inches long, 12', inches wide, and 9% deep. 
For a 10-frame hive the width must be 234 inches more. 
These are inside measurements. 

6. All things considered, I prefer the dovetailed hive, 
but there are good men who use successfully almost all of 
the other kinds. It is possible that what is best in one place 
may not be best in another, and in any case the man is 
more than the hive. 

————» oo —_—_—_ 


Some Northern Extracted Honey Doesn’t Granulate. 


In regard to all extracted honey granulating in the 
North when cold weather comes, we have some that was ex- 
tracted in August, 1898, that is not granulated yet. It is 
kept in 5-gallon cansin our shop; it was well ripened when 
extracted, and is as good now as when first taken. By 
having a good quality of honey, we are able to get better 
prices than do most of them on our market. MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—Here’s further evidence from a well known 
bee-keeper that not all Northern honey granulates in winter. 
I’m very glad that my ignorance in this matter has been ex- 
posed, and should be pleased to know of others who have 
kept honey in the North without granulation. I have an 
idea that the thorough ripening has something to do with it. 


> oo—___—_— 


Queen-Excluders, Full Sheets of Foundation and Wired 
Frames in Extracting. 


1. Should I use a queen-excluder between the brood- 
chamber and the super in producing extracted honey ? 

2. Should I use full sheets of medium brood foundation, 
or a starter, in the surplus frames for extracted honey ? 

3. Should extracting-frames be wired ? Iowa. 


ANSWERS—1. Some do, some don’t. Some object to the 
hindrance of the excluder to the work of the bees, but most 
think that of little account. Very likely the advantage of 
having a sure thing in confining the queen to her proper 
place more than pays for all trouble and cost. With my 
present light I should much prefer to use excluders. 

2. On more than one account you will find it best to 
have full sheets so as to have straight worker-combs. 

3. Yes, unless prevented from sagging in some other 
way, but if very shallow they may do without wiring. 


0 pe 


Dampness in Hives—Early Breeding, Etc. 





1. I find that some of my colonies have it very damp, 
the water hanging in drops under the cover and on all sides 
inside the hive. What is the cause and the remedy ? 

2. One colony has three frames nearly filled with brood, 
altho other colonies (seemingly in the same condition last 
fall) have. scarcely any. I would like to know (a) Why this 
colony has so much brood at this time ? (b) Would the queen 
be a good breeder? (c) Will this colony be ahead or better 
than others in the spring (provided, of course, that they live 
till spring) ? 

3. Will bees that take flight every three weeks or so 
consume much more honey than bees that scarcely take any 
flight through the winter ? 

4. I have a colony of pure Italians that will sneak 
around the entrances of other hives (even in chilly weather) 
and disturb them, causing them to be restless. What would 
I better do ? WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. Very likely your hives are closed up too 
tight. Moisture is being thrown off from the bees all the 
time, and if there are no facilities for its escape it settles 
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on the walls of the hive, just as in summertime the moisture 
of the air settles on the outside of a pitcher of cold water. 
Many think the best plan is to have what are called absorb- 
ents, that is, packing of some kind, over the frames so close 
that it keeps the bees warm, and at the same time so open 
that the moisture can escape up through the packing. 
There is not so much need of this if the entrance is large, 
and perhaps the best thing you can now dois to increase 
the entrance in some way. If it can be done in no other 
way, perhaps you can slip little wedges under the two front 
corners, raising the hive % or 4 inch. 

2. (a) Possibly the same reason that makes the hives so 
damp may account for the unusual amount of brood. The 
bees are shut up too close; haven’t air enough, and that 
makes them exert themselves trying to change the air in 
the hive, and anything that excites to activity may start 
breeding. Of course that’s only a guess, without knowing 
all the circumstances. (b) It’s not at all certain that she’ll 
be better than others. (c) Probably the chances are that 
the colony will be no better than, if as good as, others. 

3. Probably not a great deal more. The benefit of a 
flight once in three weeks will pay for the extra con- 
sumption. 

4. Without knowing any more of.the case, I should 
make a guess that one good way to get rid of the trouble 
would be to have all your bees the same as that one of pure 
Italians. When there is much robbing going on, it’s not so 
much that the robbers are of bad habits as it is that tempta- 
tions have been thrown in their way. The fact that those 
bees are hunting around even in chilly weather shows that 
they’re not lazy, and very likely you'll find them good 
honey-gatherers. But they would hardly be fooling around 
much in the cold if the other colonies had always promptly 
repelled them. That colony is probably as wide-awake 
about defending itself as it is at trying to rob others. If all 
were like it, there would be little temptation to robbing, 
and in chilly weather all would stay at home and mind their 
own business. 














Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keevers’ 
Convention. 


{CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
(Continued from page 87.] 


THIRD DAY. 


An Adequate Income from Bees by Seven Months’ Labor 
Without Hiving. 


I shall not answer this question, but leave it as uncer- 
tain asI find it. Nor shall I say anything original, but 
rather aim to putit suggestively, so that you may answer it. 

Bee-keeping during the last few years has become less 
profitable. We say that organization is the remedy. It is, 
so far as financial returns are concerned. But when bee- 
keeping becomes less profitable, all its advantages, not only 
the financial ones, are threatened ; and the great advantage 
of bee-keeping as an occupation is not so much the size of 
the money returns, as the fact that it contributes in a far 
more substantial and direct way than money does toward 
true riches. 

The chief end of money is to purchase leisure ; that is, 
the liberty to do what we can best do, without regard to the 
means of subsistence. Bee-keeping gives us leisure during 
a portion of each year without the necessity of hoarding up 
money to purchase it. The specialist bee-keeper with an 
income of $300 a year is a richer man than the city physi- 
cian or lawyer with an income of $3,000. The latter may 
Save money with a view to retiring sometime and enjoying 
the fruits of his labor ; but meanwhile the best years of his 
life are slipping away ; his habits of mind become fixt, and 
when his liberty does arrive, he is nothing more than a cog 
in the social machinery—the treadmill theory of existence 
has done its work. He is mentally crippled. He cannot work 
without supporting himself with the crutch of routine. He 
insists that crutches are a necessary portion of the human 
anatomy. Weoften refer this unnatural condition to nat- 





ural causes, saying that he simply outgrows the enthusiasm 
of youth ; but does that explain it all? 

I think that to this habit of spending the best years of 
one’s life in the pursuit of money exclusively, is largely due 
the veneration of work for work’s sake, of mindless dili- 
gence, which is so constantly held before us by short-sighted 
moralists. They fail to realize that the enthusiasm afforded 
by spontaneous growth and activity is the highest possible 
incentive to diligence, and to the undertaking of just as 
much unnecessary drudgery, if not more, than the habit of 
mindless routine ever inspires, and that the man thus in- 
spired never outgrows his youth. 

But this must be practiced to become available. Train- 
ing is required, just as truly in the one case as in the other. 
One cannot swim without entering the water. One cannot 
ride a bicycle by becoming a good horseman. The ability 
to discover and apply one’s best powers, and put them to 
work, without the stimulus of getting something to eat, or 
the artificial aid of habitual routine, is a hard thing to 
learn ; and like other difficult things, must be practiced 
early in life to acquire proficiency. 

Not only is it hard to learn, but we do not even get the 
chance to learn it under ordinary circumstances. Society 
tells us the only work is to work fora living, or to work to 
get rich, and in accordance with this sentiment so manages 
that almost all occupations absolutely must be followed 
from daylight till dark, year in and year out, to be madea 
success of at all; and if we do not watch out, we will fall 
into the habit of believing this nonsense, and of regarding 
this condition of things as one of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which cannot change. 

Right here appears the essential superiority of bee- 
keeping. It gives usa chance, not in the evening of life 
when well-nigh impossible, but now, to acquire the fullness 
of this attribute which distinguishes man from animals, 
this untrammeled freedom, this fresh energy, which comes 
from’regarding one’s self as an intelligent instead of a me- 
chanical portion of the universe. 

It is true, it does not give us the thing itself. It gives 
no more than the chance to acquire it; it gives the spare 
time, thatis all. But, as I say, most other occupations do 
not give even this much. 

Therefore, it behooves us to jealously guard this charac- 
teristic of bee-keeping from attack by the sordid and stupid 
mechanical spirit of the age. We do not want profit re- 
duced to such a small margin that only capitalists can keep 
bees, when such numbers will be required as to keep one 
man hard at work all the year round, besides others during 
the swarming season. We want to keep this precious pos- 
session of leisure, freely given us without price in such 
abundant measure, as would require many years’ toil of the 
best part of life to lay up enough to purchase. 

Organization is the remedy for diminishing profits; 
and in our occupation it is to some extent also a remedy 
for diminishing leisure, by lessening the number of colo- 
nies required to make a living, and so removing the neces- 
sity for making hives and putting up sections all winter. 
But the fight is an unequal one. The price of honey is 
down now, and can scarcely be raised more than a trifle. 
Every method must be tried to prevent that bondage to false 
ideals to which so many other occupations have succumbed. 
The production of the most honey by the least labor is no 
less important than the sale of honey. Advanced methods 
and short cuts should be discust just as much in our con- 
ventions as business questions. 

Socialistic schemes are well enough in their way, but 
they do not go to the bottom of the matter. As long as 
money alone is workt for, and the opportunities of acquir- 
ing leisure without money are ignored, it will become 
harder to do anything without money. It is not true that 
men do not get what they strive for; they do get it, and 
with a vengeance. They set up unthinking industry as the 
ideal—and then have the inconsistency to complain when 
the social conditions to which they have contributed react 
by keeping them at routine work the whole time. If they 
workt as hard and as unitedly for leisure as for money, they 
would get it. 

Under present conditions, I think in most localities a 
man who sells his crop wholesale needs about 300 colonies 
of bees, in say three different apiaries, to make a fair living 
and have about five months of leisure, 7. ¢., unfinancial 
work. 

Of course, the management of swarming in out-api- 
aries, in connection with getting as much surplus as possi- 
ble, is the kernel of the matter. I will put it in the form of 
a concrete question, and if that can be satisfactorily an- 
swered, the question in general will be settled, and, inci- 
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dentally, much information elicited which will be valuable 
to the man with two apiaries or one apiary. The question 
is this: Can one man without any assistance do all the 
work inside of seven months of properly running 300 colo- 
nies in three apiaries for comb honey ? 

The answer to that question must not be based on any 
particular form of hive. We cannot afford, at present 
prices of honey, to buy new hives for the bees we have, or 
for the colonies we pick up here and‘there around the coun- 
try, unless these are in very undesirable hives. 

I have tried dequeening, but am not satisfied. It in- 
volves finding a great many queens, and cutting a great 
many cells, when time is very valuable. Besides, I want 
brood at that time, to rear workers for the second crop. 


I tried a plan once for natural swarming on 15 colonies, 
and liked it very much, which I think, could be readily ap- 
plied to artificial swarming. Extra hives are necessary. 
The swarm is hived in the new hive on the old stand, and a 
day or two later the old colony set on top of the new hive 
and super, with a board between containing a little per- 
forated zinc to allow the bees to pass up and down, anda 
bee-escape communicating with the outside to allow the 
drones and young queens to get out; and this upper story 
is kept there until all the brood hatches. That settles the 
question ; there are no queens to find, no cells to cut, no 
after-swarms to hive, and the whole strength of the colony 
is kept together. I think it might be simplified by having 
no zinc or bee-escape in the board, but simply an outside 
channel, large enough for ventilation, connecting the upper 
hive with the entrance of the lower one. I have not tried 
the latter arrangement just for that purpose, but I have 
tried it on a large scale for a bee-escape, using a small 
channel, and it workt well. - 

But the details of the plan are unimportant. That the 
principle is a success is shown by the experience of F. and 
H. Rauchfuss with a device by which the hives sit side by 
side instead of one above the other. The objection to this 
class of plans is that extra furniture is necessary. But 
from such experience as I have had with both, I like the 
idea better than dequeening. 

In order to get rid of the extra devices, Mr. H. Rauch 
fuss now prefers a plan which he described in the conven- 
tion last year, which came at such a time in the proceedings 
that it was not appreciated as it should have been. I will 
therefore briefly describe it as a representative of another 
class of plans, those which involve requeening : 

Shortly before the honey-flow the queen and two frames 
of brood are put in an upper story with an excluder be- 
tween, and the upper story filled out with empty combs. 
The vacancy below is filled with frames of brood and bees, 
taken from some colonies reserved for the purpose. Nine 
days after, the upper story is removed toa new stand, all 
queen-cells cut from the lower story, a virgin quéen is given 
to the latter, and a super put on. 

There are certainly no objections to the results of this 
plan; it is bound to be successful, and has been proven to 
be. But it involves finding of queens, cutting of cells, and 
queen-rearing. ‘To be sure, the cell-cutting, in this case, is 
not a serious matter, for not so many bees are in the way 
as by the ordinary plan, and all cells are cut instead of all 
but one, so that the bees can be shaken from every frame. 
But 300 queens are to find, and 300 queens torear. These 
are trifles for Mr. Rauchfuss, but I suspect many would be 
glad of a modification which would enable them to work in 
a little different way. 

; Finally, there is a class of plans which consists essen- 
tially of removing or shifting sealed brood. Mr. Hutchin- 
son has told us in the Review how a bee-keeper of Michi- 
gan, Charley Koeppen, manages five apiaries of 50 to 75 
colonies each on this plan, with the help of one man for 
about three weeks during the swarming season. This is 


not exactly what we want, for we want to know how to do ~ 


it with no help. Few can afford to hire. But it may be 
suggestive. He puts empty combsin the center of the 
brood-nest just before the flow. A week or ten days later 
the combs of sealed brood in the center are shifted to the 
outside, and the outside combs, which are largely filled with 
honey, are moved to the center. Then at the beginning of 
the basswood flow he overhauls them again. I suppose if 
we were imitating his plan we would make it a week after 
the last round. This time he takes away two combs of bees 
and brood from all strong colonies, filling the vacancy with 
empty combs, and makes nuclei with the brood removed, 
Siving each nucleus a queen-cell, of which there are plenty 
to be found in overhauling the colonies. All queens are 
clipt. With this management, Mr. Hutchinson says there 
18 practically no swarming. Upon reaching an apiary, if 





there is not time to go over the whole number of colonies, 
the strongest are selected. 

Mr. Brock, of our Association, has followed a plan 
something like this for 20 years, and always secured good 
crops. However, he runs only two apiaries, and we want to 
run three. 

Circumstances will probably compel me to adopt a com- 
bination of plans. The trouble with most of these schemes 
is that they require extra hives. As honey-prices now are, 
we cannot afford much even partially idle capital, in the 
shape of hives, not about every one occupied by bees all the 
year round. I cannot answer the question certainly in my 
own mind, whether an average man can run 300 colonies 
for comb honey without assistance, and do all the work in- 
side of seven months. A few smart mendo. Quite a num- 
ber attend to two apiaries with ease. ButI think there is 
a possibility, that by attentively considering and weigh- 
ing all methods heretofore given, the average man may 
evolve one suited to his particular case, which shall be suc- 
cessful. 

In order to help him out, I ask every one here who has 
had experience with out-apiaries to give the method which 
with him has proven most successful and consumed the 
least time; and not only that but to think and experiment 
about this matter during next season’s work. It is one of 
the most important problems which confront modern bee- 
keeping. F, L. THOMPSON. 





Mr. Pease—Why that number in three apiaries ? 

Mr. Thompson—I put it that way merely to avoid 
bringing in the question of overstocking. 

Mr. Foster—How many have made a success of non- 
swarming, that is, so that the swarms do not come out and 
alight on the trees ? 

Pres. Aikin—I have been managing three, four and five 
apiaries with a minimum of swarming. 

Mrs. Rhodes—We had 60 colonies in chaff hives. We 
opened them early, and gave them plenty of room. The 
first season we had no swarms; the second season, three or 
four. We gave 24 frames altogether, and ventilated by 
raising the cover. , 

Mr. Foster—I have succeeded as far as I have gone, by 
watching, and when likely to swarm soon I either divided a 
colony er gave a large amount of room. 

Mr. Adams—TI have no particular method. It depeuds 
upon a great many things—room, ventilation, weather— 
getting bees to work in the sections is the main thing. 
Occasionally one can’t control the swarming impulse. 

A Member—When bees get warm, will it bring on the 
swarming-fever, without a crop of honey at the same time ? 

Mr. Adams—The bees get warm beeause they are 
crowded. 

F. Rauchfuss—How do you give room ? 

Mr. Adams—Just by giving room—just adding more. 


F. Rauchfuss—You must have a different strain of bees. 
Mr. Adams—Yes, I have a non-swarming strain. I had 
4 to 8 percent of swarms in the last seven or eight years. 


Mr. Carlzen—I had 2to 2% brood-chambers. to the col- 
ony. I took away all the sealed brood possible, and put on 
supers when the honey-flow came. 

F. Rauchfuss—We have practiced dequeening, but did 
not like it. But we gave young queens or hatching queen- 
cells just before the inclination to swarm. It is hard to rear 
young queens at that time of year. 

Mr. Pease—Did you destroy the old queens? 

F. Rauchfuss—We kept the old queens as a reserve 
stock, in nuclei of one frame of hatching brood each. 

Mr. Gill—I have not prevented swarming. I have 234 
colonies in the home apiary, and two apiaries outside, One 
bee-keeper can attend to the work, but he has to have a 
wife. I make the strong ones swarm early, and have been 
successful, using the 8-frame hive. From every colony that 
shows an inclination to swarm I remove a frame, and let 
them build a little comb, and get them started in the super, 
and keep the bees engaged. Worthless queens are killed 
and others given. Starters are used indiscriminately. 
Supers are removed from one hive to auother, with bees in 
them, so as to give the other bees an object-lesson, and 
show them they can keep at work, and empty supers placed 
on the hives they were removed from. I soon have all the 
bees at work in supers. Last season I had 30 swarms in 
the home yard. I have little faith in dequeening for comb 


honey, tho it is all right for extracted. 

Philip Large—I do not try to prevent swarming, but 
have no more swarms than I need. I had 16 or 17 swarms 
from 195 colonies, mostly in 10-frame hives. 

(Concluded next week,] 
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Notr—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: ee ae 
“dad” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the ‘ af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








The Extraordinary Yield of Honey-Dew in 1898, as re- 
ported from all over the world, is mentioned in a ‘*‘ straw ”’ 
in Gleanings with the remark, ‘‘ Perhaps honey-dew was no 
more plentiful than usual,-but the scarcity of floral nectar 
made the bees store what in other years they neglect.’’ To 
this the editor replies : 


‘*Perhaps; but when there is honey in plenty from the 
fields, I have noticed that the sidewalks under the trees are 
not spotted by the spray of the honey-dew as they are dur- 
ing those times when honey is scarce. Is it’ not possible 
that Nature has so provided that, when nectar is not secreted 
in the tisual way, because of certain conditions of atmos- 
phere, those same conditions are favorable to the secretion 
of another form of saccharine matter, or, rather, .to the 
growth of certain insects ? You know there is a wonderful 
harmony in Nature.,:The all-wise Creator has in many ways 
made one hand to-helpthe other:"? ; 





,, Money for Neryousness.—In a German bee-paper is re- 
lated ‘the case of a lady who for nine years had been badly 
afflicted with néryousness and insomnia. One night after 
a liberal feast of honey she went to bed with her sleeping- 
powders near at hand, but,she went to sleep, forgetting all 
about her sleeping-powders, not waking till the sun was up 
the néxt morning—a thing that had not before happened 
for years, Altho this might not happen in every case, there 
might be other cases in which the same results would be 
obtained: 





The Pure Food and ‘oem enous which met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
honey-producer should be intensely interested. Mr. Abbott 


last month, is an organization in which every 





gives an article on page 99 that should be read by all our 
subscribers. No better delegate than he could possibly have 
been sent to represent the interests of bee-keepers. We 
trust that Mr. Abbott may be able to attend every meeting 
of the Congress, and help carry through the Bill under con- 
sideration, which is of such vital importance to every lover 
of pure food—yes, of vital importance to everybody who has 
a stomach to put food into. 

The officers of the National Pure Food and Drug Con- 
gress are these, whose names we count it an hofior to record 
in the columns of the American Bee Journal: 


President—Joseph E. Blackburn, Columbus, Ohio. Ist 
Vice-President—Frank Hume, Washington, D.C. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Alex. J. Wedderburn, Washington, 
D. C. Recording Secretary—Franklin Dye, Trenton, N. J. 
Treasurer—R. N. Harper, Washington, D.C. Executive 
Committee—Dr. William Frear, State College, Pa.; W.S. 
Thompson, Washington, D.C.; L. M. Frailey, Camden, 
N. J.; F. J. H. Kracke, New York; W. A. Withers, Raleigh 
N.C. President, First Vice-President and Secretaries are 
ex-officio members. 


In addition to the above there is a Vice-President for 
each State represented, the District of Columbia, and one 
for the United States. 





The Cylindrical Hive is one of the latest things in 
Europe. It looks something like a section of a log lying on 
its side, with four legs stuck into it—or like a barrel churn. 
It is about 2% feet long and contains 20 circular frames, 
each comb being contained in a hoop having an inside di- 
ameter of 14 inches. 





Box-Hives in France, as well as in Germany, are used 
much more than inthis country. In a list of bee-books 
offered by L’ Apiculteur, a prominent French bee-journal, 16 
give instruction for box-hives and 15 for frame hives. 








A Plea for Candied Honey.—There are some who prefer 
honey in the candied state, and Gleanings thinks this taste 
should be encouraged. The editor likes candied honey on 
bread and butter because he can “‘ put it on thick.’’ An em- 
ployee with a mustashe likes it because it doesn’t smear his 
mouth so much. The editor says: 


.Supposé you try an experiment in your own family. 
Put three kinds of honey on the table; and if the candied 
has not béen on the table for a month back, just see how 
quickly it will be taken in preference to the other two. 

As you meet your customers, always mention your can- 
died honey. Ask them totry asample. You will be sur- 
prised to see how they will call for more. 

I think the main reason why the candied article does 
not sell in the open market is because the average consumer 
imagines it is ‘‘ sugared,’’ or not pure in that form; but if 
he once understands that itis genuine, honest honey, we 
shall see a markt demand for honey in, that form in the 
markets generally. 





Again the Comb Honey Yarn.—This time it is the 
Farmer’s Voice that is helping to injure bee-keepers. Mr. 
Walter S. Pouder, of Indiana, sent us the clipping, which 
we forwarded to General Manager Secor, who wrote at once 
as follows: 

FOREST City, Iowa, Jan. 19, 1899. 
To THE EpiTor OF FARMER’S VOICE, Chicago, Ill. — 

Dear Sir :—I notice in vette issue of Jan. 14, page 50, 
current year, this paragraph: 

“Tt is almost impossible to buy pure honey. Even honey in th 


comb is adulterated. A syrup of glucose and dissolved sugar is fed to the 
bees, and they fill the combs as with honey, but it is inferior.” 


Iam sorry that a paper of the recognized standing and 
ability of the Farmer’s Voice should be the medium of ex- 
tending a popular belief to the injury of a class of rural 
economists and co-workers in agricultural pursuits. 

This matter of adulterating comb honey by feeding bees 
glucose is not new, and I fear some people believe it because 
they see it repeated in the papers. But from my knowledge 
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of bees, gathered in 25 years of practical work with them, I 
am led to conclude that some one is drawing on his imagi- 
nation for his facts when such a statement is publisht. 

Ihave never seen a pound of comb honey which I 
thought did not come from natural sources, andI have 
acted as judge at twointernational exhibitions, and at State 
fairs, besides inspecting honey in the markets for many 
years. 

_ I fear that some retail grocers discredit comb honey put 
up in the best shape, for the purpose of working off the poor 
stuff they have on hand. 

It is the opinion of all bee-keepers whom I know, that 
have experimented along this line, that bees will not touch 
glucose syrup unless compelled to by necessity, and then 
they would not be in proper condition to store surplus. 


The colony must be in prime condition—prosperous, full 
of bees of all ages, and increasing in numbers before they 
will go outside the cluster to store honey. If there is not 
plenty of food available which they like, the condition 
above described will not be present, and, therefore, if they 
did have access to glucose syrup and nothing else, they 
would not be in condition to use it profitably. 

Now, in defense of my argument, I wish to introduce 
the testimony of a couple of men who are bee-keepers. 
These statements were made before the National conven- 
tion of bee-keepers last fall at Omaha, in answer to the 
question, ‘* Is comb honey adulterated ?’’ 

Mr. Danzenbaker, who is a large bee-keeper near Wash- 
ington, D. C., said: 

“IT don’t think that bees will take glucose and put it into comb. Some 
years ago the Secretary of a glucose manufactory boarded with me. 
There were bees in the yard, and he took great interest in them. It wasa 
hobby with him. In the early mornings he would be out there and have 
the hives open, and I found out that he was experimenting with glucose. 
He brought glucose and put it into the tops of the hives. I wondered 
what he was doing, and I found the glucose there. The bees would not 
take it. Then he took the best glucose sugar and put it in, and the bees 
wouldn’t take it. It was during the honey season, and he thought the 
bees would mix with it the honey that was coming in from the field. He 
meant to keep bees. He imported a lot of Italian queens, and was think- 
ing of making honey out of glucose, but the bees wouldn’t touch it. I be- 
lieve that the acid in the glucose would finally kill the bees. They have 
an instinct of sense that enables them to detect it.” 


Mr. George W. York, editor of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and President of the Association, added : 


“I would like to give one instance of feeding glucose to bees that I 
know of. Mr. Grabbe, some years ago, was interested in bees with Mr. 
Perrine, in Chicago, who was one of the biggest adulterators in the State 
atthattime. They moved two or three hundred colonies to Mississippi, 
and began feeding glucose, and it was scarcely any time at all until they 
had killed all their bees.” 

Now, if I have not occupied so much space as to rule me 
out of your columns, I hope you will give this reply the same 
publicity which the offending paragraph enjoyed. I might 
add, that the Association which I represent is using every 
possible means to bring to justice those who adulterate or 
contaminate the foods which we consume, especially honey; 
and we hope that the great State of Illinois will speedily 
pass such a pure food bill as will enable us to get after the 
adulterators of food products, whether they be bee-keepers 
or mixers in the cities. Yours truly, 

EUGENE SECOR. * 

We are again delighted. Mr. Secor answers the offend- 
ing papers in such a complete way. It must do good in this 
instance, asin the case of the New York Evening Post sev- 
eral months ago. If we bee-keepers will just follow up 
this plan for awhile—of letting a little light on honey into 
the benighted heads of some newspaper correspondents and 
editors—it must result in overcoming, in a measure, the evil 
effects of the comb honey misrepresentation that was let 
loose on the public some 15 years ago. We believe the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association is doing a great 
work when it keeps close after the offenders in question. 





To take Grease Out of Cloth._-Make a mixture of the 
following parts by weight: Alcohol, 8; honey, 6; soft soap, 
5; water, 5; wet the cloth with the mixture ; rub lively; rinse 
in clear water. The mixture can be kept a long time if 
tightly closed in a bottle.—Mode Francaise. 





‘* Queensound”’ is a word proposed by L. Kreutzinger 
to signify that a colony is all right as to having a good lay- 
ing queen.—Gleanings. 























Mr. I. Gorpon, of Dodge Co., Minn., writing us Feb- 
ruary 9, said: 

“*T get ‘ value received’ in every copy of the Bee*Jour- 
nal. I could not get along without it and keep bees.’’ 


se ene 


Mr. W. BisHop, of Otero Co., Colo., wrote us Feb. 4: 


“It is cold, cold weather for colorado. I suppose the 
bees think so, as snow has been on for a week, and storm- 


ing most of the time.’’ ete aang 
[eee ee 


Mr. M. F. Mavgr, of Green Co., Wis., wrote us Jan. 30: 


‘*T like the American Bee Journal very much. I have 
had bees for several years, but.could not produce honey to 
sell until I began reading the Journal. Long live the ‘ Old 
Reliable.’ ”’ 


se eee 


Mr. R. C. AITKIN, of Larimer Co., Colo., President of 
the Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Association, wrote us Feb. 7 : 


“This is awful weather; terribly cold. The past six 
mornings from 20 to 40 degrees below zero, averaging not 
less than 25 below each morning for the past week, and sel- 
dom much above zero during the day. We have had it be- 
low zero every day for about 10 days—I fear for bees—all 
out-doors in this country. Lots of snow here.”’ 

se neee 


THE LEWISTON (ME.) JoURNAL is one of the leading 
eastern newspapers. Ina recent issue it had this appre- 
ciated paragraph : ts 

‘The weekly American Bee Journal, of Chicago, en- 
ters upon the 39th year of its existence with the number for 
Jan. 5. It has well earned the sobriquet of the ‘ Old Reli- 
able.’ It is perhaps praise enough to say that Bro. York is 
the man to keep the Journal up to its previous high stan- 
dard and abreast of the times in apicultural progress.”’ 

“ne eee 

‘“*“Hasty Says Goop-By,’’ is the ominous heading to 
an item in the Bee-Keepers’ Reviewin which E. E. Hasty 
says he is compelled by the great amount of reading in- 
volved to close the series of ‘‘ Views’’ he has been giving 
continuously in that paper for the past ten years. There 
must be something a little out of order in the mind of any 
reader of the Review who will not join with the editor in 
his regret at the necessity for such astep. Mr. Hasty has 
always had such an unfailing supply of good-nature, delic- 
ious humor, and upright and downright integrity, that the 
readers of the Review will sorely miss him. 


eee 
Dr. PEIRO, when on his visit to the Pacific Coast awhile 
ago, called on Mr. E. S. Lovesy, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
President of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association, and writes 
thus concerning him: 


**T occasionally notice some practical, hard-headed facts 
regarding bees from the pen of Mr. Lovesy, which vividly 
reminds me of the delightful visit I had with him in Salt 
Laké City. I found him ensconced in his charmingly em- 
bowered home busy ministering to the comfort of his bees. 
He explained, among other thoughts of interest, that he 
was trying to circumvent the predatory instincts of the ants 
which greatly abound and as greatly annoy his colonies. 
Just how he has succeeded I am unable to state, but judging 
by the intelligent determination evinced, I suppose he has 
succeeded in his purpose. 

‘*I] much regret that my allotted stay in that beautiful 
city of saints did not permit me the pleasure of accepting 
his very kind hospitalities, but my gratitude to him and his 
good wife is none the less. 

‘“*Under the guidance of another friend I visited many 
of the noted places of interest there, even to taking a bath 
in the famous Salt Lake itselé..This was one of the most 
singular and delightful experiences of my trip toward the 
setting sun. A very interesting chat with Elder Snow was 
exceedingly gratifying. 


“* Auf wieder sehn !”’ Dr. PEIRO. 
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Repairing (Bruised Comb Honey.—When a hole is 
puncht in a nice section, E. A. Emmons makes a case-knife 
quite hot ona stove, then smears it over the hole, which 
covers it with a coating of wax. If the hole is very large, 
a bit of white comb from an unfinisht section is dropt on. 
Gleanings. 


To Drive Bees Out of a Hollow Tree, put under the 
cluster a bunch of cotton-batting saturated in dilute car- 
bolic acid. The odor is insupportable to the bees, and they 
will soon be clustered on the outside of the tree. If the en- 
trance is above the cluster, bore a hole at the right place to 
get the carbolic acid,below the cluster.—French Journal. 





Queen-Excluders Hinder,; according to evidence given 
in{the Progressive Bee-Keeper, by F. L. Thompson. They 
restrict workers as{,well as queens, dead workers being 
found on top of the zinc, and a screen door composed 
partly of excluding zinc, altho it allowed bees to get out, 
did not admit robbers when’robbing was rampant. 


Carbolic:Acid in Place of Smoke has been used much in 
England and Europe. A writer in L’Abeille et sa Culture 
says that bees conquered by the odor of the acid allow them- 
selves to be handled or brusht without much resistance, and 
the odor of the honey being overpowered by the odor of the 
drug, the robbers are not troublesome, so the bees are less 
irritated and more tractable. 





The Laying of a}Young Queen.—The young queenfal- 
ways lays her first eggs withoutany order. She travels 
over the combs and lays at random. Upon a large comb I 
counted 13 sealed cells, and not more than three of them 
were together. The first eggs are generally found on the 
comb that contains the cell from which her young majesty 
issued, and it is only later, when the laying becomes abun- 
dant, that it becomes}more’regular.—Pfalzer Bienenzucht. 





Foul-Broody Honey ; How long shall it be boiled ?—In 
reply to a question some time ago in this Journal, Dr. Miller 
said that to make it safe to feed to bees honey taken from a 
colony infected with foul brood, the honey should be brought 
to a boil and held there not less than 2% hours. Critic Tay- 
lor insisted 15 minutes was ample, and Editor Root endorst 
the idea. The latter has changed his views, and has now 
become more radical than Dr. Miller, for he says, ‘‘I believe 
one will be taking risksif he feeds such honey if it has been 
boiled less than ¢hree hours.”’ . 


‘¢ Propolis is Often Mixt with Wax when it is used,” 
says Editor Hutchinson. D. W. Heise showed him a cake 
of wax secured by repeated meltings from chips of propolis, 
altho it had a strong odor of propolis. Editor Hutchinson 
thinks we are losing a little wax when we throw away the 
scrapings of sections.—Bee-Keepers’ Review.—Why, haven’t 
you often seen bees packing on their legs scrapings of wax 
found out-doors, and what else is done with such wax but to 
use it for propolis? And don’t you know that the analysis 
of the lamented Dr. Planta showed more than half of ordi- 
nary bee-glue to be beeswax ? 


No-Bee-Way Sections are not viewed with"favor“by 
the editor of the Canadian Bee Journal. He thinks what- 
ever advantage there may be in the open separator may be 
had with the old style of sections. Jacob Alpaugh makes 
fences with tin for the upright parts, and these are used 
with old-style sections. At the Toronto exhibition plain 
sections took no prizes. Sections of the ordinary kind 
shown there beat the sections shown by Danzenbaker at 
Buffalo. To the claim that plain sections will cost less for 
shipping-cases, he replies that different shipping-cases will 
create confusion. 





‘¢ The Origin of Foul Brood is found%in a fermenting 
mass of neglected dead animal matter and excretions, com- 
bined with the presence of a weakened colony, breeding and 
feeding amongst, and warming up to blood heat such neg- 





lected matter, which they in a deteriorated state are unable 
to remove.”’ This is the dictum of S. Simmins, editor of 
Bee-Chat. He disclaims any belief in spontaneous genera- 
tion, but thinks the initial germ of foul brood is present in 
all healthy colonies, ready to grow whenever circumstances 
are propitious. He suggests that the primary seed is so in- 
finitesimal that no scientist has so far discovered it. In- 
spector McEvoy is at least partly with him in his belief—a 
fact he mentions with apparent pride. Scientists who have 
produced the bacilli from the spores will hardly agree with 
the view that the primary seed of foul brood has not yet 
been discovered. 


Bees and Fruit.—In Bienen-Vater are given results of 
some experiments in which netting was put over branches 
of trees at time of blooming. The time of blooming of 
blossoms on such covered limbs was prolonged as if the 
blossoms were waiting for the bees to fertilize them. On 
apple-trees the time of such blossoms was prolonged one to 
three days more than the time of blossoms uncovered. 
Pear-blossoms were prolonged four to five days; plum, four 
to seven days. No fruit set on the covered apple branches. 
Some fruit set on the other trees, most of it falling pre- 
maturely. 


The Holtermann Hive-Cover is mentioned in Canadian 
Bee Journal by D. W. Heise, as a flat cover costing about 
the same as the ordinary cover, absolutely water-tight, and 
a good non-conductor of heat and cold. Something in that 
line has been needed a long time. (If I remember correctly 
our figures show that this hive-cover cost us more than the 
all-wood ones. It is cheap, as made by the E. L. Goold Co., 
because they have a good deal of sheet metal that is used 
for protecting certain packages, and this metal is practi- 
cally good for nothing otherwise.—EpriTor.)—Gleanings. 
Whether it costs more or less, a water-tight, non-conducting 
cover will be likely to find a market. 


The Braula Coeca,* or Bee-Louse, is quite common 
across the water, and is sometimes found on bees freshly 
imported into this country, but somewhat curiously it never 
is reported as being perpetuated here. Probably not one 
bee-keeper in a thousand in this country has ever seen a 
bee-louse. H. W. Brice says of it in the British Bee Journal : 


‘‘ What are its means of existence? Isit a scavenger 
or does it suck the juices of the bee ? The latter is, I think, 
the more reasonable conclusion, but even where the Braula 
is foundin large numbers bees seem but little inconven- 
ienced by them, and they are usually more plentiful in 
strong colonies than in weak ones. They also have a de- 
cided preference for the bodies of queens, tho I have seen 
them scattered on all bees indiscriminately, tho the body of 
the mother-bee is, as a rule, the favorite haunt of the para- 
site. Why this is soI do not say, tho I think they have no 
choice, and if queens flew daily, as does the worker-bee, she 
would have just as few braule as the rest.’’ 


The editor says it seldom lives more than one season in 
England. 


Travel-Stain; what is it ?—A thoughtful article from 
J. E. Crane appears in Gleanings, in which he resents the 
popular idea that the dirty feet of the bees traveling over 
the surplus combs are responsible for the darkening of the 
cappings. Hesays: ‘I consider the whole idea of travel- 
stain as a foul slander. The idea of our illustrious insects 
not being tidy is infamous.’’ Sometimes bees carry pollen 
into the hives on their bodies, and this may have some 
effect in darkening the sections. Bees often use considera- 
ble propolis for capping late in the season when wax is 
scarce. But the chief source of the dark color on sections 
is the dark wax and old cappings carried from the brood- 
chamber into the super. One proof of this is that the dark 
color is not on the surface of the cappings, but the cappings 
are colored clear through. A queen is removed from a 
strong colony. All goes well so long as there is maturing 
brood to seal, but after eight or nine days the brood is all 
sealed, and yet the hatching bees are throwing off 1,000 to 
1,500 cell-caps daily. Not being needed elsewhere, a good 
share of these cappings are carried into the super to darken 
the sections. The case is cited of a strong colony thrown 
on foundation in July, which remained queenless, and after 
four months the combs, even in the brood-chamber, were as 
white as the most fastidious dealer could desire. 





The Premiums offered onSpage 62 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Root’s Golumn 


It seems to be generally admitted 
that a means for producing compres- 
sion on sections when in the super is 
desirable, and some go so far as to say 
itis a necessity. If sections and sepa- 
rators are placed in supers loosely, it 
leaves little interstices or spaces that 
the bees fill up with propolis. Various 
devices have been used to bring about 
the desired compression. Some prefer 
and use thumb-screws ; others, wedges ; 
and still others, tightening-strips. 
Thumb-screws stick out in the way, 
and sometimes in damp weather be- 
come stuck fast in the holes. Wedges 
are very often propolized fast, making 
it difficult to remove them. The same 
objection applies to tightening-strips, 
altho to a less extent. We now use 
two or three springs to our 1899 supers, 
one at each end, bearing against the 
ends of the fences, and one in the 
center. See S in the cut below: 
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These springs produce a gentle, even 
pressure against the contents of the 
Super; and, no matter how much the 
weather changes, causing the stuff to 
shrink or swell, those springs will pro- 
duce always a gentle yet firm pressure. 
After the sections are filled they can 
be easily taken out, owing to the fact 
that there is a yielding pressure ; and 
propolis—well, it has no show. 

In the next Bee Journal we will show 
you how these springs are applied, 
Meantime— 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THIS COLUMN, 


as it may save you dollars. 








The AI. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Bees in Good Condition. 


I have 30 colonies of bees, which were in 
good condition last fall. We had a nape 
year for bees here; I got only 50 pounds of 
honey per colony. We generally get 100 
pounds per colony. I have kept bees for 
eight years. I started with two colonies. 
I have had the Bee Journal two years, and 
am going to continue taking it. Two days 
ago the bees had a flight, and today it is 10 
degrees below zero. GrorGcE WEIs. 

ashington Co., Ohio, Dec. 31. 





Bee-Keeping for Recreation. 


I have taken the Bee Journal but six 
months, but permit me to say I am much 
pleased with it. I consider it valuable to 
anyone keeping bees either for pleasure or 

rofit. My business is merchandising. and 

keep bees simply for amusement, and I 
assure you there is nothing that will drive 
care from a man’s mind, or afford more 
pleasant, bealthy amusement, than a few 
colonies of well-bred Italians. I have kept 
bees two years; last spring I had one col- 
ony and a poor excuse for another. Nov. 1 
I put seven good, strong colonies into win- 
ter quarters. R. Davis. 

Charlevoix Co., Mich., Dec. 30. 





Wintering All Right So Far. 


Bees here are going through the winter 
so far in good shape; they had a fair flight 
esterday, and are cooled off this morning 
y a cool breeze with the thermometer 15 
d above zero. A. A. Houser. 
cDonough Co., Ill., Dec. 30. 


Bees Had a Flight. 


Bees are flying today at 44 degrees above 
zero. and are packt all around with wheat 
chaff. How is that for not warming u 
ae the packing ? I believe the warmt 
gets in through the entrance. Long live 
the American Bee Journal! 

MICHAEL Haas. 

St. Joseph Co., Mich., Dec. 29. 





Have Plenty of Stores. 


Most of my bees have plenty of stores 
for winter, but they produced no surplus 
worth talking about, and that was of very 
dark color. One of my colonies stored 70 

unds, and another 80 = of surplus. 

hese colonies were right among the rest 
that seemed quite as strong as a were. 
GEORGE SaGeE. 
Greene Co., Ind., Dec. 31. 


Crop Almost a Failure. 


The honey crop here the past season was 
almost a failure. [secured about 600 pounds 
from 21 colonies, against 1,600 the year be- 
fore, from the same number of colonies. 

Cuas. W. ConkKLIN. 

Logan Co., Ill., Jan. 3. 


Selling Honey—Competition. 


Altho failure is reported all around, yet I 
succeeded in obtaining from 22 colonies, 
spring count,over 1,000 pounds of extracted 
honey—all clover and basswood; and also 
did away with swarming. 

AsIcould give but one day out of the 
week to my bees all through the season, 
and then had to come 12 miles to see to 
them, I think I did fairly well. 

I am at present testing a new plan for 
selling honey, which I believe is going to 
be ahead of anything I have ever on 
the subject (and I have read all in the Bee 
Journal for 24 years), for those who are 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5 610% «= 2516 SSO 
Gc $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover.............. Wc 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover.......... ..80c 140 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover -.-@&c 100 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover 55c 9 2.00 3.50 


Sweet Clover (melilot)..... 





Prices subject to‘market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


VALUABLE BouK 


118 Michigan Street, - 









TRY FOR 1899 FREE. 

ething nye se ys out ; vere 

S25. to an may waol t) know 

about I ‘~~ bulid ular houses and 

MAKE BI EY with poultry. Send Ibe. for 
a 

postsse #OHN BAUSCHER. +r. 






taailing. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





BEE-KEEPERS | are" Eataro for 19%. 
J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
We make the New 


hamplon Ghaft-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











A SINCLE SHOT 


never won a battle. Steady bombardment with 
big guns, little guns and rapid fire pieces counts. 
We have all sorts of ammunition. Write for it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Glass Honey-Jars 


For 3-4 Pound at $3.50 per Gross. 


We have on hand a limited supply of tall, 
straight, white-glass Honey-Jars holding %- 
pound each. They haveatin capthat screws 
on the glass. They are very attractive for the 
retail grocery trade. Put up in barrels holding 
exactly one gross each, f.o.b. Chicago, $3.50 per 
gross; 5 gross, $3.25 per gross. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


DWI 
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= Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. > 
tam 4Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- 4: 
*‘@ thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt =. 
“am Service—low freight rate. Catalog @: 
*‘@ free. -F 
— 512 Mass. Ave., a. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. > 
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YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 


may need new rings, 
new spokes or new 
tires, These repairs ¥ 
have to be made every 
littie while with wood- 
en wheels, Stopall this 
expense for all time 
by buying @ set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Stee! Wheels 


They are made with direct or staggered oval 
spokes, broad tires, any height, and to fit 
any wagon. They can’t rot, gotoespokesand 
need no tire setting— last indefinitely. There 
is only one thing better, and thatisan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Our free illustrated catalogue tells all about 
both and gives prices. Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 41>, Quincy, Ill. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
SECOND-HAND: 


Sixty-pound Cans 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


0 We have about 100 second-hand 60-pound Cans, 
two ina case, that we offer, while they last, in 
lots of five or more cases (10 cans) at 40 cents a 
case, f.o.b. Chicago. Better order at once if you 
want some of them. Address, 


GEORGE-W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, > CHICAGO, ILL. 








DIES. " you have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor 
respondence confide — in plain sealed envelope. 


5. M,N. PERRY. C: +, Box 93. Gak Fark. ills- 
Please mention Bee 3 ournal when writing. 


THE A. 1, ROOT CO'S GOODS “asi 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
st of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 
M. H. HUNT, Be_it Brancu, MicH. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 








ERT G ar Buy no incubator and pay for it 
| before giving it a trial. 

== = any pee ple have kc st faith in incubators be- 

ause they bought one that was never intend- 

a ed to hatch chickens—made nierely to sell. 





The Von Culin Incubators 


‘ are sold on trial subjeet to your approv- 
al. Simplest machine made. A child can operate it. The biggest 
eatalogue and ‘‘poultry pointe rs’’ S00k published, sent for Se. 
Plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent on receipt of 25e. 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware Citw, Del. 
Please mentuon Bee Journal when wriune. 


DITTMER’S 
Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Working Wax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 





Hiwes, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 





I sell the VERY BEST ati lowest prices and 
ship, promptly. 


Send me your name for1899 catalog and prices, 
whether you are a large or small 
consumer or dealer. 


Beeswax always wanted for cash or trade at the 


highest price. Address, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





not born agents; and I believe it is alsoa 
good plan for them. So far it has beena 
success, and is so simple I wonder others 
have not thought of it. After I prove its 
success or failure I will report through the 
Bee Journal. 

I am trying this plan ih the city of Flint, 
where honey can be found in the stores 
at all seasons of the year. 

At present I have 36 colonies in winter 
quarters, in good shape. 

As I have Editor Hutchinson, his ‘‘ neigh- 
bor Koeppen ”’ with his 370 colonies, and a 
Mr. Torrey with about 100 colonies, on the 
west side of me; Hon. R. L. Taylor, with 
his large apiary, and Rufus Ivory with 76 
colonies on the east, and Jones Skinner 
with about 75,and a man named Doane, 
with over 200 colonies, on the north, be- 
sides numerous smal! apiaries around me, 
you see there is plenty of competition. 

E. B. TYRRELL. 

Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 19. 





Congratulations—Cleansing Flight. 


Epiror Yor«k:—I offer my congratula- 
tions for the success you have achieved as 
a publisher of so valuable a journal of 
knowledge and information for the bee- 
keeping fraternity throughout the world. 
I hope you will be handsomely remunerated 
for your labors, and that you may, with 
the help of its contributors, make the 
American Bee Journal a mirror in which 
its readers can see and understand the 
mysteries of bee-keeping more clearly in 
the future than they have in the past. 

Bees here bad a cleansing flight Dec. 23 
with no snow on the ground. 

White Co., Ind. A. WoRTMAN 


Credits the Bee Journal for Success. 


The American Bee Journal has workt 
wonders with me in teaching about han- 
dling my bees, which did well last season. 
I took from one hive 110 pounds of honey, 
half extracted and half comb. I lookt at 
them last Monday, and they are wintering 
in fine shape. I owe all my success to the 
American Bee Journal, as I knew nothing 
about bees until I commenced to take it. 

JOHN A. FLETT. 

Hennepin Co., Minn., Dec. 30. 


Wintering Well. 


My bees had a nice flight to-day, and 
they are wintering well so far. I have 17 
colonies. THEODORE SIMPSON. 

Greene Co., Pa., Dec. 28. 





Got No Honey in 1898. 


We got but afew pounds of honey the 
past season. We like the American Bee 
Journal very much; it bas been a great 
help to us, and tho we got no honey the 
past two seasons we may profit by what we 
have learned, in the coming season. 

F. C. McCuarn. 

Mason Co., Mich., Dec. 30. 





Giving Bees Winter Flights, Ete. 


Dec. 29 was a warm, springlike day. See- 
ing that some bees were flying a little I 
exposed all the fronts of the hives that I 
could to the morning sun, and aroused the 
rest by drumming on their chaff hives and 
boxes. By noon they were flying freely, 
and carrying out dead bees. Up to this 
date my bees had no flight for about six 
weeks. Now I feel much relieved as to 
their wintering. 

Last winter my bees had no flight for 31 
months, and then I had to take them out of 
their chaff hives and boxes, and set them 
on snowdrifts in order to give them a 
flight. I think bees should fly once a 
month, and when my bees are compelled to 
stay in three or four months, I feel quite 
uneasy. (If mean when packt in chaff 
hives, or any out-door wintering.) 

Many colonies were scant in stores last 
fall, and no doubt hundreds of colonies will 
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THE BEST WAY 


to make money is to save 1. Wecansave 
you money on every 7 | in the vehicle line. 
We make a full line of Surries, Buggies, 
Phaetons, Spring Wagons, R Wagons. 


WE SELL pingor To You 
From Our Ff actor 


e 
We have Surries at $51.00; Top Buggies, $35.00; 
Spring Wagons, $37.60; Road Wagons, $25.00, 
Exeellent Quality Guaranteed. 

We Make Every Yehiele We Advertise, 
We fully guarantee every vehicle we make from 
the lowest priced up. GOOD GOODS always. 
An excellent harness as low as $4.80, Large 
———s —— ey — All prices marked 

lain figures. 

“EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 

50Eighth St. GOSHEN, INDIANA, 





Please mention Bee Journal when 5 welling: 


40 PAGE PAGE SATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


an to Beginners, &c., free. 
NEBEL & SON, 
eo Pa HicH HILL, MIssour!. 


















FREE! A young cockerel or one 
setting of eggsto the person sugge: st- 
ing the best name fora Cornish Indian 
| Game cockerel that is taking the first 

. prize wherever shown We also have 

/ a fine lot of Light Brahmas, Barred 

\ Plymouth Rocks and White Wyan- 

\ dottes. Send 10c for catalogue, Lice 


a Killer Formula and particulars. \ 
>, Box 875 Rockford, Lil. 


6A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


EAM—witd the 
cle oz self-regulating 


’ EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation 
Lowest pacrs Ist-class hatcber made 
. WH. STAHL 
114to ry &. 6th St.. Quincey, 1. 


















Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tlius. Catalog. 















44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





b be If u ret know of its 
California! ze Sictoxy : 


Flowers,’ Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EVERGREENS 


100, 6 to 8 in. $1; 12 to 18 in, $2.50. 
100, 2 ft. 310 prepaid. 100, 4 toé ft. 
varieties, $15. 45choice Fruit trees, 20 
varieties, $10. Ornamental & F vals 
rees. Catalogue and prices of 5 
great bargain lots SENT FREE. 
(2 Good Local Agents Wanted. 










paper. 





Mentionthis 


‘D. HILL, §2:3:i%, Dundee, Il. 


3D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTeE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Quee ns’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal tor 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil! 
mail the Bee Journal one yea! 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, ; 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
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perisb in this county alone. Some people, 
seeing that their bees were scarce in stores 
killed them. It seems to me that the short- 
age of bees will be felt as much next year 
as a short crop of honey was felt this year, 
and tho a good season may come the honey 
crop will be short still. 

This one thing I have learnt this year: 
By taking the Bee Journal I could keep 
trace of the markets and knew how to sell 
my honey. Some men who take no bee- 
paper sold their honey for from 10 to 15 
cents. Isold mine at from 11 to 18 cents 
early in the fall, and if I had more I could 
sell it for 20 cents now. 

Through the Journal I also learned to 
drum out the bees when it is entirely safe 
for bees to come out. I like the Bee Jour- 
nal very much, and do not see why some do 
pot want it. Success to the American 
Bee Journal. D. J. BLOCHER. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., Dec. 31. 


Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


| am in the bee-business in a small way. 
I commenced last spring and got 21 colo- 
nies together, and have now 18. Bees did 
not do very well bere last season. I don’t 
think this is a good location for bees. Mine 
were almost all new swarms, so'I didn’t ex- 
pect much from them, but I expect to con- 
tinue in the business. . E. Buck. 

Washington Co., Oreg., Dec. 27. 





Bees and a Sorghum Mill. 


I keep about 80 colonies of bees and get a 
fair crop of honey every year. I runa 
sorghum mill about six weeks every fall. 
The mill is located 15 rods from the bees. 
The first three weeks the mill is in opera- 
tion the bees try their best to get at the 
sap, but I keep a good smoke under the 
press, and if the smoke is started before the 
bees start stealing they won't trouble 
much. If I were not the owner of the mill, 
and tended to the smoke it would not be 
safe for man or beast to be near the press. 
Besides, the bees would store sap in suffi- 
cient quantity to give them the diarrhea 
before the New Year, and I believe it would 
take only one season for the mill to kill the 
bees. But the two industries have workt 
well together for the last 12 years. I have 
so far not lost more in wintering than 
others whose bees have no access to sor- 
ghum sap. ANDREW CARLSON. 

Chisago Co., Minn., Jan. 18. 


Wintering Well in the Cellar. 


lam wintering 120 colonies of bees this 
winter, ina cellar 12x40 feet, about 7 feet 
high. I have wintered them thus for a 
great many years. I have been living here 
for about 40 years, and have kept bees 
about 36 years. My bees are wintering 
well. WILLIAM FLEMING. 

St. Croix Co., Wis., Jan. 25. 


Wintering Nicely—Cold Weather. 


Bees are wintering nicely this year 
with me; very few dead ones. It has been 
26 degrees below zero. I see some claim 
they could not get along without the Bee 
Journal. Well, I could, but am not going 
to as long asI keep bees and can get the 
dollar. JOHN MICHAELS. 

Clearfield Co., Pa., Jan. 20. 


Stingless Bees in Old Mexico. 


{ was very much interested in Prof. 
Bruner’s address at the Omaha convention, 
about stingless bees, as I have two colonies 
of themin my apiary. They are very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary bees as they are 
about 3-16 of an inch long and are black, 
except the queen, which is yellow and 
twice the size of the workers. They work 
in hollow trees and accumulate quite a 
quantity of honey—sometimes three or 
four pails of honey can be gotten out ofa 
hive. The honey has an acid taste, and is 
very palatable—in fact, a person can eat 
more of it than of the ordinary honey as it 








PTE TALC 


WE HAVE P This Extension-Top Surrey with 
se fenders, complete with side 









NO AGENTS, } siriting, scot tition. “aid pote or 


shaft«, for $72. 

but have sold to the user Just as good as retails for $110. 
directat factory prices for 

the past twenty-six years. 
We ship any where for ex- 
amination. Everything — 
Fully Warranted. We £ 
are the largest manufac- 
turers of vehicles and har- 
ness in the world selling 
to the consumer exclusively. Our line consists of 
Rockaways, Surreys, Traps, Phaetons, Stanhopes, 
Driving Wagons, Top Buggies, Open and Top Road 
Wagons, Spring Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Milk 
Wagons. Wagonettes and all styles of Harness, 


Send for Large Free Catalogue. 
ELKHART 
Carriage aud Harness Manfg. Co., 
W. B. Pratt, Secy. ELKHART, INDIANA. 

































This Donble Buggy Harness, 
$20, as good as seils for $30. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


SCOUONS, SHPPING-Gases and 
Beb-Ke6pers SUDDIIS 


We make a’specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 


Write for Iliustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has vo Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
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Z Z with our new patent 
KEROSENE SPRAYERS 
nape oe Agree ayy 
= aon Rodecbent Vere 7 
more! Nozzles, the World’s Best, 
THE DEMING CO. Salem, 0. 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hub- «1. 
bell, Chicago. Catal , formulas free “So 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

























T A beautifully illustrated paper called 

W Fe a E Ni ‘‘The Corn Belt’’ is published every 

month and contains a quantity of inter- 

esting information about the farm lands 

west of the Mississippi River, Pictures 

. of all sorts of farm scenes in iowa, Mis- 

souri and Nebraska. Personal exper- 

iences of farmers who went to those states from the East years ago. The handsomest 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 

Think of the Future. Don’t Rent. Establish A Home of Your Own. 











farm paper published. Send 25 cents for a year's subscription to THE CORN BELT, 














5Atf Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 





curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of ........ Bee-Keepers'’ Supplies,..., 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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has not the sickly taste. The wax is very 
dark-colored and A used for medicinal pur- 
oses. The comb in which the honey is 

ored is quite a curiosity, as it consists of 
balls about half an inch in diameter, which 
are fixt on a stem; then to this they keep 
fixing other balls, till they make one mass 
of comb, and in and between fix the brood- 
comb, which is similar in shape but smaller 
than the ordinary bee-comb. 

My bees are gathering honey from peach 
blossoms, and seldom miss a day going out. 
so I am not very much interested in the 
discussion on wintering bees. 

I have also a colony of bees that are be- 
tween the big or ordinary and the small or 
stingless bees, but these build in the 
brancbes of any tree, and the comb is just 
like papier-mache, and the honey very 
sweet. 

My hive is 18 inches in diameter. 

SAMUEL ANDREW. 

Nuevo Leon, Mexico, Dec. 25. 





Report from South Alabama. 


I thought it would not be amiss to let the 
bee-keepers in more Northern latitudes 
know what our bees are doing down South. 
The winter caught me with 24 hives weak 
in bees and stores, caused from too much 
rain in late summer and fall; also from 
‘dividing for increase. I am now (Jan. 15) 
feeding out-doors. I prefer it for several 
reasons, and none more than to hear that 
joyful hum in the hive morning and night. 
They are also carrying a good deal of pol- 
len in. I cannot tell from what source they 
getit. There issome peach bloom at the 
present time. 

We have a fine climate for bees, but we 
never have an abundant flow of honey. 
from tree or plant, as the papers speak of 
coming from those farther north. By the 
middle of June our whitest and largest flow 
is over. We have a good deal longer time 
to rear queens in, altho [ have not tried it 
yet. SoutH ALABAMA. 

Washington Co., Ala. 


An Experience with Bees. 


I think it was in 1889 I took the bee-fever, 
and it came near flooring me. I purchast 
four colonies of bees in box-hives, and 
moved them home done up in horse-blan- 
kets. They made no trouble, as the weather 
was so cold that it was sure death to a bee 
to even poke her nose out. I think it was 
in February. I believe the ‘‘Sage of 
Marengo’’ would rather move them in 
warm weather, but say, Doctor, they are 
not nearly so liable to sting in cold 
weather ! 

I packt the bees in chaff, and procured a 
dozen chaff bives. 

When spring came I transferred the 
combs and bees into the Langstroth frames. 
In due time they swagmed, as any well- 
behaved bees should do, and in two or 
three years the hives were full; and I 
would get 300 or 400 pounds of honey every 
season. 

But last spring I decided to get some 
more hives, and also straighten up what I 
had, and try to follow orthodox methods. 
So I got everything ready early in the 
spring, and knowing that those old hives 
and frames were in a horrible shape, I 
transferred the best of the combs and 
melted up the balance. Some of them were 
built on starters, and I guess some were 
started on empty air. Some sheets were 
tolerably good, and some were every cell 
drone-comb; but I got through with the 
job, and after the old combs were patcht 
up by the bees and the full sheets of foun- 
dation were drawn out, and every cell 
worker, l felt proud of them. I honestly 
believe the old veterans couldn’t beat the 
job themselves. 

But just about the time the combs in the 
brood-chamber were filled it came on wet, 
wetter, wettest, and our surplus was small. 
About this time, having previously oa 
chast an Italian queen, I decided to tr 
hand at requeening; so I hunted up all the the 
authority I could find and sailed in, and at 
the first pop I got 18 nice cells in a row (I 





MAKE MONEY OUT oF PouLtRy. 


It’s easy if you only know how. Our 
Catalogue pnd —— Guide tellshow. Gives the experience, plans, etc., of the bestand 
argest poultrymen of the country, 
Tells also about THE FAMOUS CY PR ERS INC U B AT Oo R 
which is delivered, freight paid te qrery Puoghases. It needs Do moisture. Contro! 
| y= completely. Possesses the good points of all machines and the faults of none, ~— 
ihe book and be informed. Price 10e. The CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 50, Wayland, N. 




















——— BEST 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR|SALE. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


This is the well-known light-col- 
ored honey gathered from the rich, 
nectar-laden basswood blossoms in 
Wisconsin. It has a stronger flavor 
than Alfalfa, and is greatly pre- 
ferred by those who like a distinct 
flavor in their honey. 


ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Central West. It 
is a splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat honey at 
all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa 
extracted. 





Prices of either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A’sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 6 cents—to pay for package and postage, 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; twocans,7% cents per pound; four or more cans. 
7% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can 
have half of each kind of honey, if you sodesire. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 
The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
=_- We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home 
demand this year, just order some of the above, and sell it. And others, who want to 
earn some money, can get this honey and work upa demand for it almost any where. * YORK’S 
HONEY ALMANAC” will be a great help in creating customers for honey. See prices on another 
page. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. 
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FRICERS OP 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-KNIVES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, * - 





Doctor .346 in. stove. Doz. 9.00; 

Conqueror .. &in. stove. Doz. 6.50} = 1:00 
Larve 4 in. stove. Doz 5.110; ” 90 
Plain 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; ° -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounsee) . am. stove. Doz. 4.50; pe -60 
Honey-Knife ° ° } Doz. 6.'0; “e 80 


I 
t 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, lovk up its record and pedigree. 

FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
lar. Ldo not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too inrre. 

January 27, 1*97. Truly, i. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Yarwell, "irchigan. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best and 
only Weekly Sheep Paper publisht in the 
Unted States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


<~ PAT. 18794. 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. 


Bode Fede Ge ge 


In seeking an a ine of any kind, either SE/l- 
PORTABL ABLE or Traction, buy the 


RUMELY 
FNGINES 


They are aimple or compound and represent unusual 
vaiue. Forsawmills, well et ree anyens. 
Also Threshers, Horse Powers, Sawmills, ete. Cata- 


logue FREE. fl. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOREWARNED IS 

FOREARMED 

Do Not Wait until the last moment to order your Sup- 

plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 

and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 

and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 

We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 




















SPECIAL AGENTS: 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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mean a rainbow), as per Alley. So now I 
have 18 good colonies in winter quarters, 
each with a good queen, either pure Italian 
or bybrid, as I had excellent luck in getting 
those cells hatcht and queens laying. 

One thing in regard to the above I must 
give you from my record book: Hive No. 
19—July 231 gave unfertile queen; Aug. 2, 
no eggs; I gave Italian brood, whole frame; 
Ang. 9, saw queen but no eggs, and gave 
Italian larve as per Alley; Aug. 19 I found 
full of brood. some b: in several more 
combs, and four nice queen-cells. Question 
—Why didn’t she go to = at 8 or 10 
days of age. instead of waiting until she 
was atleast 26aaysold? L. L. Travis. 

Wyoming Co., Pa. 





Poor Season—Cellar Wintering. 


We bad a very poor season for honey in 
1898. The worms destroyed most of the 
basswood blossoms. 

Tell *‘lowa Joe,’ who spoke of cellar 
wintering with bottomless hives (page 695, 
1898) that I place a four-inch super under 
the hive in place of the bottom board, with 
wire-screen on the bottom side, which keeps 
the mice from getting in, and the bees from 
getting out. The dead bees drop down on 
the screen. My bees winter nicely that 
way. Leave them thus until you put the 
bees out on the summer stands, and there 
will be no loss of bees flying out in the cel- 
lar. E. B. LANGDON. 

Douglas Co., Minn., Jan. 17. 





An Illinoisan in Arkansas. 

My honey crop for 1898 was very good 
for the first year in Arkansas. The spring 
was very wet and almost all summer, but 
in the fall we had about 8 or 10 days when 
the bees and myself put in overtime, as 
golden-rod and Spanish-needle yielded a 
heavy flow of nectar, and after 8 or 10 days 
we got a heavy rain; then it was over for 
1898. 

Istarted in the spring with 45 colonies 
and increast to 70, baving hived back about 
40 swarms, and about 10 swarms took the 
traveling fever like a good many Arkan- 
sas people do, and left me because I was 
not able to bive them. I got about 3.000 
pounds of nice honey and 100 pounds of 
wax. I always made my living’ from bees, 
and there are eight in my family. I have 
the American Bee Journal and the Italian 
bees. Let me have the ‘Old Reliable,’ 
and I am all right. F. J. GUNZEL. 

Craighead Co., Ark., Jan. 17. 


The Midland Farmer 


SEMI-MONTHLY). 
_The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
bleand Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, and alist of your neighbors (for 
tree samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. (If you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
Unue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal, 








MONEY ONIONS 
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tf You Plant the 


Write a Mention 
torday fro cover postage this Paper 6 
and will NeW | ai liberal package of my [7 
the best on rages — with my 
Beautiful and 
Seed 





nstructive 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles; all other wood parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 
rear hounds are made from the best angle steel, 





which is neater, stronger, and in every way bet 


ter than wood. Well painted in red and var 
nisht. Extra length of reach, and extra long 
standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to 
carry 4,000 pounds anywhere. Write the Elec- 
tric Wheel Co. Box 16, Quincy, Illinois, for 
their new catalog, which fully describes this 
wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and Elec- 
tric Feed Cookers. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or3 cents forcatalog ..... 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 














39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 
WANTED 4 APIARIST. 
A competent man 


can secure a position for the coming season by 


communicating with the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 


6A4t 
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Beé-Suppli¢s oF August Weiss ! 


FINE FOUNDATION AND TONS OF IT. WORKING 


Wax into Foundation for Cash or Trade a Specialty. 
Millions of Sections—Polisht on both Sides. 


Foundation. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. 


I defy competition in 


Send for a Cata- 


logue and be your own judge. Wax Wanted at 27 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, 


delivered to me. 


wes AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 








CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—The trade is not active in 
comb honey, many of the retail dealers being 
supplied with sufficient stock to meet demands 
for some time to come. Prices are quite steady 
with 13c for best white, off in color, etc., inclu- 
ding amber grades, 10@12c; dark, 9c. Extracted 
6@7c for white; amber and dark, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 27. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


DETROIT, Jan. 2.—_No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1, 12@12%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
lic. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, 10@1lc. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@9%c with 
almost nodemand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 6%@ic. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

WALTER S. PoupeEr. 


NEw YorK, Jan. 20.—Fancy white, 12c; No.1 
white, l0O@1llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark 
7c. Extracted in good demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax rather quiet 27@238. 5) 

Trade in comb honey is quiet. White is pretty 
well cleaned up, but there isa large stock of 
buckwheat, amber and mixt, having accumula- 
ted of late, and in order to sell in quantity lots 
it is necessary to shade quotations. : 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANcIscO, Feb. 1.—White comb, 9%@ 
10%c; amber, 74@9%c. Extracted, white, 7@7\c; 
light amber,64@6%c. Beeswax, 24@27c. 

Stocks of all descriptions are light and are 
largely in the hands of jobbeis. At current 
values, however, not much is required to satisfy 
the demand. Supplies of Water White: Ex- 
tracted, uncandied, are practically exhausted. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—The demand for comb 
honey is very light, with full stock on hand. 
We quote our market: Fancy white, 13@14c; 
A No.1, 12c; No. 1, 11@12c; light amber, 9@10c. 
No demand for buckwheat. Extracted, white 
Northern stock, 7@8c. Beeswax quiet at 27@28c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 

KANSAS City, Jan. 25.—Fancy white comb 
13c; No. 1, 12c; amber, lic; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c;,amber, 5c; dark, 44%c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Cc. C. CLemMons & Co, 


 ™Burra.o, Jan. 27.—There is a little more “ac- 
tivity on strictly fancy 1-lb. combs at 12c. The 
bulk of receipts of low grades sell at 10c. down 
to 7c., and in a few cases even less. A moder* 
ate amount can be sold every day. Extracted, 
4@6c., according to quality. ~ 

BATTERSON & Co. 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A.B. Wn tams & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
12%@14c; A No. 1, 12@12%c; No. 1, 11@12c; dark 
or amber, 8@1llc. Extracted, in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 64%4@7%c; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

he condition of the market is favorable for 
shipments of honey, especially of best grades, 
which areinsmall supply. The sales are moder- 
ate, but we are expecting anincreast demand 
and good trade this spring. 
A. V. Bisnop & "Co. 





SENT FREE AX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


Sucens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE. 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ills 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





The ‘‘*Emerson’”’ Binder. 


The Emerson stiff-cloth-board Binder for the 
American Bee Journal we mail for 60 cents; or 
will send it with the Journal for one year—both 
for $1.50. Itis a very fine thing to preserve the 
copies of the Bee Journal as fast as they are re- 
ceived. If you have the “* Emerson” no further 
binding is necessary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEeE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. G0. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Garloads 0! Bes-Hives 


Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
Foundation, and EVERYTHING 
used in the bee-industry. 

x*, We want the name and 
address of every bee-keeper in 
America. We supply dealers as 
well as consumers. We have 








im ~ Dry Kiln,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. Wemake prompt shipment, Write for 
Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 

Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 
Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





SF IF YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
conipletely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


UNIO Combina- 

tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, ,mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
gaining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
MACHINERY. Send 
for Catalog A. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Piease mentuon Bee J8urnal when writing. 












NUSANET 


All that we said of this now : 
famous muskmelon was more “Si 
than true. The most profit- 
able and best melon for home or shipping since we first 

introduced Morrill’s Osage. 


VAUGHAN’S are grown for Market 
Gardeners and others 

VEGETABLE. who garden for profit as 
well as for pleasure. 

Our 1899 Catalogue is a mirror of American Horticul- 
ture. It tella the whole atery for the Garden, Lawn 
and Farm. The best Flower Seeds in America, 

CUT OUT THIS ADV, and send to us with 4c in stamps 
and we mail free catalogue with 1 packet each of Paul 
Rose and new Rocky Ford Muskmelons, 

A BARCAIN! HERE IS THE OFFER: 
Six Most Popular Flowers. 

1 pkt Sweet Peas, 25 kinds 1 pkt Mignonette, Giant 
pict Giant Pansy, 12 kinds 1 pkt Morning Glory, Giant 
pkt Nasturtium.Mad.Gunther 1! pkt Cosmos, New Early 

Cut out this adv. and mail us with four 2c stamps and 
we will send prepaid above six kinds, with catalogue. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph Sc. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








i Dadant’s Foundation. 7 


Why does it sell ves 
so well ? 


Gecause it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 








| We guarantee 
¢,) satisfaction. 
| What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
Purity, + noma No Sag. 


Because EN 22 WEARS there have | qin &: No Lo 
not been any complaints, but thou- _ PATENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. 3 SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax Wanted === = 
at all times. | CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 














For Apiarian Supplies, Adéress, 


LEAHY. MEG, CO, era rit 2 oman, noo 


49 404 Broadway, E. St. tae. mi 


Eastern Bee=-Keepers! 


Do you expect to buy anything in the line of Apiarian Supplies the coming year? If so, we 
would be pleased to hear from you as to what you want, and mail you our Catalog. As we keep 


Several Carloads of Supplies 


in stock, we can ship promptly, and our location insures you low freight rates and quick transpor- 


tation. OUR S, SECTIONS, ETC. —— ———— 


are made in Wisconsin where lumber is cheap and the best can be obtained. We keep Dadant’s 
Weed Process Foundation in stock. 


oe se SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE ORDERS. © 


Our apiaries are loeated at our home, Glen Cove, L. I., from which we sell Bees and Queens 
during the season. We have several yards of pure-bred, w hite W yandotes, which we have bred for 
eggs, not fancy points. They are great winter layers. If you are interested in POULTRY, we pooh 
like to quote you price on eggs for hatching. We guarantee fertile eggs. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 

one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great 

est variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring 

BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 

We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanized 

steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list | free. 
Address, E. KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 
7D13t Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


























